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Purpose  of  the  Club 

"The  purpose  of  The  City  Club  of  New  York  shall  be  to  aid  in  securing  perma- 
nent good  government  for  the  City  of  New  York  by: 

1.  The  divorce  of  the  city's  affairs  from  national  party  politics. 

2.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  responsible  form  of 
city  government. 

3.  Honest  and  fair  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  municipal  officers. 

4.  The  improvement  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  city. 

5.  Conducting  discussions  of  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the  city. 

6.  Providing,  through  the  facilities  of  a  social  club,  means  of  intercourse  and 
co-operation  among  citizens,  officials,  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
city's  welfare. 

"The  City  Club  of  New  York  pledges  itself  not  to  participate  in  the  nomination, 
election,  or  appointment  of  candidates  to  any  office,  nor  to  conduct  any  political 
activities  except  such  as  are  involved  in  legislation  affecting  the  city,  or  the  adoption 
or  rejection  by  the  city  government  of  measures  of  public  policy.  This  shall  not 
preclude  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  on  definite  charges. 

"No  citizen  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  be  debarred  from  membership  in  the 
Club  by  reason  of  his  party  affiliations."  Article  I,  Constitution,  first  adopted  1892. 


The  City  Club  of  New  York  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  men  with 
a  deep  interest  in  New  York.  Since  1892 
the  Club  has  sought  to  improve  civic, 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  New 
York  and  bring  to  the  City  the  blessings 
of  efficient,  responsible  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  members  of  the  Club  come 
from  all  political  parties  and  back- 
grounds. In  common  they  have  a  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  municipal  problem 
which  cannot  be  solved  with  creative 
programs  administered  by  able  men. 

When  experts  talk  about  the  problems 
of  New  York,  they  often  refer  to  "The 
Big  Three:"  Jobs,  Education,  Housing. 
The  City  Club  of  New  York  has  a  record 
of  deep  concern  for  housing,  zoning, 
planning  and  related  activities,  dating 
from  the  first  efforts,  prior  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  to  eliminate  the  old-law 
tenement. 

But  it  is  apparent  to  all  that,  despite 
the  programs  prepared  by  the  City  Club 
and  others,  not  enough  progress  has 
been  made.  Part  of  the  trouble  is  the 
growing  proportion  of  impoverished 
people  in  our  population  who  cannot 
afford  to  live  in  even  the  most  miserable 
privately  owned  tenement  house.  A 
bigger  part,  in  our  opinion,  has  been 
the  failure  of  public  officials  to  use  the 
tools  which  the  people  have  given  them. 

It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that 
housing  is  one  of  the  simpler  problems 
of  our  city.  After  all,  a  civilization  which 


can  contemplate  sending  men  to  the 
moon  should  have  no  trouble  using  the 
many  tools  and  techniques  of  the  build- 
ing industry.  We  have  simply  not  given 
housing  the  political  priority  which  it 
must  have. 

This  year,  as  part  of  the  goals  for  New 
York  program  of  the  City  Club,  we  asked 
our  trustee,  Leon  Brand,  a  practicing 
architect,  to  bring  together  a  group  of 
Club  members  to  prepare  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  City's  housing  problem  and 
suggest  how  it  can  be  solved. 

The  City  Club  likes  to  stress  that  all 
of  its  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  self- 
selected  by  reason  of  their  interest  in 
City  problems.  Thus  John  W.  Seder, 
along  with  Stanley  Turkel  and  Leon 
Brand  undertook  the  drafting  of  this 
pamphlet. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  reviewed  both 
in  detail  and  in  general  by  the  entire 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Club.  Obviously, 
not  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  agrees  with  every  idea  or  the 
precise  way  it  is  presented. 

On  the  whole,  we  hope  that  this 
pamphlet  will  provide  the  general  public 
with  a  grasp  of  the  City's  housing 
problem  and  our  city  administrators  and 
politicians  with  the  kind  of  overall  pic- 
ture they  seem  to  have  missed. 

Walter  M.  Weis 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 )  The  City  should  have  a  regular 
program  of  land  acquisition  —  by  con- 
demnation if  necessary  —  with  a  fixed 
goal  of  assembling  at  least  500  acres 
every  year  for  new  construction.  The 
emphasis  should  be  upon  vacant  land, 
air  rights,  and  commercial  slum  areas 
until  sufficient  progress  is  made  to  justify 
clearance  of  housing  slums. 

2)  There  should  be  at  least  75,000 
units  of  privare,  publicly-assisted  and 
public  housing  built  every  year  in  the 
City. 

3)  Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  obtain  more  Federal  and  State  money 
for  public  housing.  We  strongly  support 
both  propositions  2  and  3,  which  provide 
alternative  methods  for  State  financing 
of  additional  low  income  housing  and 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
November  1965.  We  welcome  the 
authorization  of  additional  Federally  - 
aided  public  housing  in  the  Housing  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  July  1965. 

4)  We  favor  elimination  of  the  rule 
that  only  those  with  the  very  lowest  in- 
comes can  remain  in  public  housing. 

5)  More  flexible  designs  are  needed 
to  meet  different  conditions. 

6)  Education  of  tenants  should  be 
part  of  the  basic  education  provided  in 
school  and  should  also  be  offered  by 
public  and  private  agencies  that  reach 
into  the  neighborhoods. 


7)  We  favor  a  new  Building  Code 
which  will  make  possible  reductions  in 
building  costs,  will  recognize  technologi- 
cal advances,  and  will  facilitate  use  of 
new  materials. 

8)  The  Department  of  Buildings 
should  pay  concentrated  attention  to 
about  35,000  dilapidated  and  deteriorat- 
ing buildings,  giving  them  intensive, 
complete  and  periodic  inspections  at 
least  semi-annually. 

9)  We  recommend  rapid  implemen- 
tation of  the  Mayor's  Executive  Order 
combining  in  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings its  own  inspectional  authority  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Departments  of 
Sanitation,  Health,  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity  and  some  of  the  authority 
of  the  Fire  Department. 

10)  We  recommend  increased  funds 
for  housing  inspection  together  with  the 
imposition  of  fees,  so  as  to  make  possible 
semi-annual  cycle  inspections  of  all  hard 
core  buildings  and  eventually  annual  cycle 
inspections  of  all  buildings  containing 
four  or  more  dwelling  units. 

11)  We  recommend  objective  stan- 
dards for  inspection  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  computerized  Central  Viola- 
tions Registry  so  that  it  contains  a 
complete,  permanent,  continuing  and  up- 
to-date  written  history  of  every  multiple 
dwelling. 
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12)  We  recommend  a  sizeable  increase 
in  the  Buildings  Department  legal  staff 
and  better  coordination  with  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel. 

13)  We  recommend  administrative 
changes  in  the  Criminal  Court  so  that  a 
small  group  of  judges  concentrates  on 
housing  cases,  certainly  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  and  probably  also  the  Bronx, 
and  hands  out  much  tougher  sentences, 
including  more  jail  sentences. 

14)  We  recommend  firm  measures  to 
identify  the  responsible  owners  of 
multiple  dwellings. 


15 )  We  recommend  licensing  of  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  with  issuance  of  the 
license  conditional  upon  a  showing  of 
no  significant  violations  after  thorough 
inspection,  and  with  no  landlord  per- 
mitted to  sue  to  evict  for  non-payment 
of  rent  unless  the  building  has  an  up-to- 
date  license. 

16)  We  recommend  that  existing  mort- 
gage pool  devices  and  other  programs 
designed  to  attract  private  lenders  and 
channel  additional  government  money 
into  the  financing  of  rehabilitation  be 
strengthened,  re-activated,  amended  if 
necessary  and  vigorously  pushed. 


INTRODUCTION 


"It's  a  great  place  to  visit,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there."  This  old 
saying  seems  to  express  the  feeling  of 
ex-New  Yorkers  who  have  fled  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  suburbs 
and  beyond.  It  is  probably  also  the  feel- 
ing of  the  one  out  of  five  people  who 
do  live  here  in  the  more  than  500,000 
dwelling  units  that  the  I960  U.  S.  Census 
described  as  "substandard"  or  "deteriorat- 
ing" or  "dilapidated." 

Two  thirds  of  the  way  through  the 
twentieth  century,  with  all  the  resources 
at  our  command  and  despite  the  political 
promises  of  well  over  a  decade,  more 
than  one  third  of  a  million,  or  about 
12%  of  all  the  dwelling  units  in  use  to- 
day in  New  York  were  built  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  more  than  two  thirds 
were  built  before  1929.  The  vision  of  a 
slumless  city  has  been  promised  repeatedly 
in  campaign  speeches  and  official  pro- 
nouncements, yet  progress  made  toward 
achieving  it  is  glacially  slow. 

The  central  thesis  of  this  essay  is  that 
substantial  progress  can  and  should  be 
made.  Unlike  such  complex  problems 
as  education,  unemployment  and  narco- 
tics, the  housing  problem  is  a  fairly 


simple  one  and  effective  measures  to 
combat  it  are  readily  available.  The  laws 
are  on  the  books  and  the  financing  is 
available.  The  failure  to  eliminate  slums 
and  replace  them  with  decent  homes  in 
sound  neighborhoods  is  a  failure  of 
leadership  and  dedication  to  the  job. 

A  City  Club  report  entitled  A  Practical 
Program  For  Replanning  the  City  of 
New  York  said  in  December,  1955:  "The 
City  Club  of  New  York  believes  the 
City  of  New  York  has  been  deficient  in 
seeking  to  create  environmental  condi- 
tions which  would  make  the  City  a 
better  place  to  live.  This  deficiency  arises 
from:  1)  a  scale  of  thinking,  planning 
and  building  which  is  pitifully  small  in 
relation  to  the  problem;  2)  a  lack  of 
coordination  in  planning  and  building 
efforts  which  results  in  no  clear  picture 
of  the  total  effect  of  the  various  private 
and  public  contributions  to  City  develop- 
ment." The  passage  of  almost  ten  years 
has  seen  no  real  improvement. 

Many  thoughtful  critics  believe  that 
our  City  government,  as  we  have  known 
it  in  recent  years,  represents  the  triumph 
of  the  modern  art  of  public  relations. 
The  word  has  become  more  important 
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than  the  deed,  the  announcement  of  a 
program  more  significant  than  its  fruition, 
the  avoidance  of  public  annoyance  more 
important  than  the  satisfaction  of  public 
needs.  The  City's  housing  program 
appears  near  collapse.  But  the  critics  melt 
in  the  presence  of  public  officials  who 
seem  always  to  agree  with  their  criticism. 
Nothing  is  done  but  another  crisis  is 
avoided.  Those  who  fail  are  given 
another  chance  with  better  titles,  more 
pay  and  a  higher  level  of  responsibility. 
The  crisis  will  surely  deepen,  but  another 
public  relations  accommodation  will  be 
made.  Was  there  ever  a  simpler  —  or 
better  —  concept  for  solving  the  New 
York  housing  problem  than  direct  City 
mortgage  loans  as  embodied  in  the 
Mitchell-Lama  law?  Who  would  have 
believed  that  there  was  an  administration 
which  couldn't  make  it  work? 

In  the  decade  between  1955  and  1964 
a  total  of  383,000  new  dwelling  units 
were  constructed  and  54,000  were  created 
by  conversion.  However,  after  deductions 
for  demolition  and  units  lost  in  conver- 
sion, there  was  a  net  addition  to  the 
City's  housing  supply  of  only  about 
286,000  units,  or  less  than  29,000  units 
per  year  for  the  ten-year  period.  Yet 
more  than  500,000  dwelling  units  are 
substandard  in  varying  degrees.  About 
60%  of  the  new  apartments  built  were 
privately  financed  and  fully  tax-paying, 
meaning  for  the  most  part  that  they  are 
too  expensive  for  all  low-income  and 
many  middle-income  families.  During 
rhis  same  ten-year  period  about  61,000 
units  were  built  through  the  low-income 
public  housing  programs  —  an  average 
of  6,100  units  per  year.  There  were  about 
37,000  units  built  for  middle-income 
families  with  other  forms  of  public 
assistance;  of  these,  only  9,600  were 
created  through  the  City  Mitchell-Lama 
Program  (Limited  Profit  Housing  Com- 
panies) —  an  average  production  for 
this  program  of  less  than  1,000  units  per 
year  during  this  period. 

This  token   performance  in  middle- 


income  housing,  an  area  of  seemingly 
inexhaustible  need  is  presently  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  City's  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board.  This  growing 
bureaucracy  had  a  staff  of  less  than  100 
in  I960  but  in  the  Mayor's  budget  for 
1965-66  is  provided  with  a  staff  of  562 
and  a  budget  of  $8.3  million.  We  cannot 
understand  how  so  much  money  and  so 
many  men  can  be  combined  to  produce 
so  little  result.  The  administration  of  this 
program  is  a  rragedy  for  the  hopes  and 
needs  of  the  middle-income  family  in 
New  York. 

Self-praise  of  New  York  housing 
officialdom  notwithstanding,  the  rot  of 
the  housing  stock  of  the  City  continues 
apace.  The  anemically  functioning  pro- 
grams of  the  City  seem  barely  able  to 
replace  the  units  that  succumb  to  decay 
each  year,  and  they  appear  even  more 
inadequate  when  we  consider  the  greater 
burden  of  replacing  the  hard  core  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  substandard 
units.  The  failure  of  leadership  is  shown 
in  the  continued  presence  of  every  slum 
dwelling  and  in  the  stunted  life,  without 
hope  of  change,  of  every  slum  dweller. 

It  is  hardly  an  original  observation 
that  some  80%  o(  the  U.  S.  population 
shares  in  a  material  wealth  that  has 
never  been  equalled  or  even  approached 
in  any  other  country  in  human  history.  It 
is  equally  apparent  that  what  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelr  called  one-third  of  a  nation 
—  and  has  now  been  reduced  to  perhaps 
one-fifth  —  continues  to  be  ill-housed, 
ill-clothed  and  ill-fed.  Since  it  is  also 
iil-educated  and  to  a  considerable  degree 
confined  by  barriers  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, this  group  of  people  is  falling 
further  and  further  behind.  The  handi- 
caps imposed  by  poor  schools  and  social 
disorganization  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  overcome  in  a  society  that  is 
generally  technologically  advanced.  And 
squalid  surroundings  become  ever  more 
intolerable  because  of  the  vivid  contrast 
with  the  vigorous  and  prosperous  lives 
of  the  majority. 


We  suggest  that  the  problems  of 
poverty,  slums  and  racial  discrimination 
have  become  considerably  more  pressing 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Our  society  re- 
minds the  poor  of  the  contrast  at  every 
turn.  Almost  everyone  in  our  City  has 
managed  to  get  a  television  set  and 
since,  once  they  have  the  set,  it  is  the 
only  form  of  entertainment  or  escape 
that  is  free,  the  disadvantaged  members 
of  society  spend  considerable  time  look- 
ing at  television.  Think  what  it  must  be 
like  to  sit  in  a  crumbling  tenement  and 
watch  appliance  commercials  filmed  in 
the  gleaming  kitchens  of  suburbia.  Or 
consider  the  reaction  of  a  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rican  living  in  a  fifth  floor 
walkup  watching  the  dog  food  ad  in 
which  a  child  his  own  age  romps  with 
his  dog  through  a  large  yard,  luxuriant 
with  trees  and  flowers,  and  then  settles 
down  by  the  cozy  fire  in  a  large,  richly 
furnished  living  room. 

There  is  a  vicious  circle  which  operates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  and  economic 
heap.  Men  and  women  without  education 
and  skills  can  get  only  the  most  menial 
jobs.  They  can  afford  neither  a  decent 
place  to  live  nor  enough  space  to  live 
decently.  Many  of  the  menial  jobs  are 
dead-end  jobs  offering  no  possibility  of 
advancement.  For  many  people  the  escape 
routes  are,  or  seem  to  be,  closed  by  racial 
discrimination.  Since  they  have  little  hope 
of  bettering  themselves  they  have  no 
strong  incentive  to  follow  conventional 
middle-class  exhortations  to  save,  work 
hard,  attend  night  school  and  otherwise 
seek  self-improvement.  They  feel  no  need 
to  participate  in  civic  activities.  This 
feeling  of  resignation  and  hopelessness 
is  communicated  very  early  to  the  child- 
ren. It  is  reinforced  by  the  minimally 
effective  education  provided  in  slum 
schools  and  by  the  "keeper"  attitudes  of 
some  teachers.  This  world  is  permeated 
with  hopelessness  and  futility,  breeding 
social  disorganization  of  the  most  extreme 
and  intractable  sort. 

Dilapidated  housing  is  both  a  cause 


and  a  result  of  this  kind  of  social  dis- 
organization. More  precisely,  it  is  inter- 
woven with  all  of  the  other  overwhelming 
burdens  of  these  unhappy  people,  if 
they  could  solve  all  of  their  other  prob- 
lems, they  could  probably  acquire  decent 
living  quarters  without  outside  or  govern- 
mental assistance.  Nor  does  decent  hous- 
ing by  itself  guarantee  escape  from 
socially  disorganized  slum  living. 

The  people  with  the  smallest  incomes 
sometimes  have  the  largest  families  and 
must  crowd  into  a  few  rooms  or  even 
one  room.  Such  concentrated  use  will 
wreck  even  the  sturdiest  building,  particu- 
larly when  a  considerable  number  of  the 
occupants  are  disorderly  adults  and 
energetic  children.  Once  a  building 
reaches  a  certain  degree  of  overcrowding 
by  very  poor  people  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  maintain  it  in  habitable 
condition,  even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  unlimited  funds,  and  one  or 
both  of  these  are  usually  lacking.  Land- 
lords rarely  attempt  to  limit  the  number 
of  people  who  occupy  a  given  space  and 
the  City  does  little  about  it  either,  even 
though  everyone  knows  that  regulations 
concerning  density  of  occupancy  are 
violated  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

There  are  indications  that  the  increased 
dissemination  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion will  ultimately  have  important  effects 
upon  the  problems  of  the  urban  poor. 
And  there  are  important  steps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  by  a  humane, 
enlightened  and  wealthy  City  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  most  extreme  distress  and  to 
help  bewildered  people  to  help  them- 
selves. Society  has  finally  realized  that  a 
relatively  small  number  of  despairing 
poor  need  a  great  deal  of  intensive  help 
and  encouragement.  Some  of  this  help 
seems  to  be  on  the  way,  in  remedial  read- 
ing courses,  neighborhood  conservation 
and  urban  renewal  programs,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  so  on.  A  renewed 
and  more  effective  effort  in  the  housing 
field  would  surely  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  success  of  these 
endeavors. 
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We  in  The  City  Club  of  New -York 
believe  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  City  has  the  right,  at  the  very 
minimum,  to  obtain  a  dwelling  place 
that  is  safe,  sanitary  and  of  suitable  size. 
Since  it  is  so  widely  observable  that  this 
is  not  the  case  now,  and  since  we  have 
made  slim  progress  towards  making  it 


so  in  the  past,  and  since  it  is  apparent 
to  us  that  at  the  current  pace  of  per- 
formance it  will  not  be  so  for  generations 
to  come;  then  we  say  with  the  conviction 
borne  of  patience,  then  of  impatience 
and  finally  of  outrage  that  the  City's 
performance  has  been  a  tragic  failure. 


A  PROBLEM  THAT  WON'T  GO  AWAY* 


In  1648,  the  first  housing  law  for 
New  York  City  was  enacted.  It  dealt 
primarily  with  construction  of  chimneys 
and  other  matters  relating  to  fire  pre- 
vention, and  it  also  ordered  that  ".  .  . 
henceforth  no  hogs  or  goats  shall  be 
pastured  or  kept  between  Fort  New 
Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  and  the 
Fresh  Water,  unless  within  the  fences  of 
the  owners,  so  made  that  the  goats  can- 
not jump  over  and  damage  anyone." 

About  1850  large-scale  tenement  con- 
struction began.  Mid-century  low-income 
rental  housing  was  characterized  by  ( 1 ) 
old  frame  houses  converted  to  small  units, 
(2)  the  barracks-type  tenement,  (3) 
squatter  shanties  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  (4)  the  sub-landlord  system. 

1850  to  1890,  The  Brownstone  Era. 
Attached  brick  buildings,  veneered  with 
red  sandstone,  spread  rapidly  over  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn. 

In  1867,  the  first  tenement-house  law 
set  minimum  standards  for  size  of  rooms, 
ventilation  and  sanitation:  ".  .  .  every 
house  should  be  provided  with  good  and 
sufficient  water  closets  and  privies  and 
there  should  not  be  less  than  1  to  every 
20  occupants  .  .  ." 

In  1901,  the  Tenement  House  Act 
(now  known  as  the  "New  Law!") )  was 
passed,  regulating  construction  of  new 
tenements  and  requiring  improvement 


of  existing  ones.  Features:  70  per  cent 
maximum  coverage  of  the  lot,  maximum 
size  of  six  stories  unless  of  fireproof 
construction,  larger  courts,  no  airshafts, 
cellars  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  a  fireproof  floor,  stairs  for 
fire  escapes  instead  of  vertical  ladders, 
water  closets:  in  new  tenements,  one  for 
each  apartment;  in  old,  one  for  every  two 
families;  interior  rooms  abolished  in  new 
housing;  windows  cut  in  room  partitions 
in  old  housing;  abolition  of  privies  and 
"school  sinks,"  running  water  in  every 
apartment. 

In  1920,  a  State  law  was  passed  per- 
mitting cities  to  abate  real  estate  taxes 
until  1932.  It  stimulated  more  than  one 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  housing  in  New 
York  City  and  contributed  to  a  level  of 
housing  construction  which  has  never 
been  equalled  before  or  since.  (More 
than  100,000  units  were  built  annually 
in  some  years  of  the  1920s.)  An  esti- 
mated $300,000,000  in  taxes  was  for- 
given as  a  result  of  the  abatement. 
Although  no  income  ceilings  or  rent 
controls  were  applied,  the  City  limited 
the  exemptions  in  order  to  encourage 
housing  at  moderate  prices. 

In  1926,  the  Limited  Dividend  Hous- 
ing Companies  Law  was  passed,  author- 


* — Much  of  the  material  in  this  sec- 
tion is  quoted  from  "Housing  in  New 
York  City  —  a  Chronology,"  published 
in  1965  by  the  Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Council. 
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izing  a  new  type  of  regulated  housing 
company,  giving  the  power  of  condem- 
nation, requiring  limitation  of  rents  and 
profits,  allowing  local  tax  abatement  and 
setting  income  limitations  for  the  tenants, 
with  supervision  by  the  State  Housing 
Commissioner.  Knickerbocker  Village, 
built  near  the  Manhattan  Bridge  in  1933, 
is  an  example. 

In  1929,  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law 
of  New  York  State  superseded  the  1901 
law  as  the  basic  legislation  regulating 
housing  standards.  It  raised  standards  in 
hotels  and  rooming  houses  as  well  as 
residences  and  it  required  significant 
modifications  in  sanitary  and  fire  pro- 
tection facilities  in  existing  old-law  and 
new-law  tenements. 

In  1934,  the  Municipal  Housing 
Authorities  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  was  formally  established.  The 
NYCHA  opened  its  first  apartments, 
remodelled  tenements,  in  First  Houses  at 
Avenue  A  and  Third  Street  in  1935. 

In  1937,  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  was  passed,  acknowledging  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  and  establishing  a 
pattern  of  loans  and  grants  to  local 
housing  authorities.  New  York  State  also 
entered  the  field  with  the  passage  in 
1938  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
and  in  1939  of  the  Public  Housing  Law. 

In  1942,  the  New  York  State  Re- 
development Companies  Law  was 
enacted.  Its  aim  was  to  clear  substandard 
areas  and  redevelop  them  for  residence. 
The  developer's  return  on  his  investment 
is  limited.  The  City  may  condemn 
property  and  grant  tax  exemption  on 
the  improvements.  Stuyvesant  Town, 
built  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  1947,  is  still  the  best  ex- 
ample of  housing  built  under  this 
program. 

In  1949,  Title  I  of  the  National  Hous- 


ing Act  (Urban  Renewal)  was  passed, 
encouraging  municipalities  to  acquire 
substandard  areas  and  sell  them  below 
cost  for  redevelopment  by  private  in- 
vestors for  residential  use.  Federal  capital 
grants  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
write-down,  while  the  City  and  State 
absorb  the  balance  of  the  loss.  This  law 
made  possible  the  bulk  of  recent  re- 
development in  New  York  City.  About 
1,128  acres  have  been  or  are  being  cleared 
under  this  law. 

In  1955,  the  City  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive new  Multiple  Dwelling  Code 
which  supplements  the  State  Multiple 
Dwelling  Law  as  the  basic  legislation  in 
this  field.  One  of  its  most  important 
features  was  a  requirement  that  central 
heating  and  hot  water  (or  certain  safe 
and  acceptable  substitutes)  be  installed 
in  all  multiple  dwellings. 

In  1955,  the  State  enacted  the  Limited 
Profit  Housing  Companies  Law  (Mitchell- 
Lama),  which  aids  the  construction  of 
middle-income  housing  by  making  pos- 
sible low-interest  loans  from  the  City 
or  the  State,  tax  reduction  and  site 
condemnation.  Profits  and  tenants'  in- 
come are  limited. 

In  1957,  New  York  City  passed  the 
nation's  first  Fair  Housing  Practices  Law. 
It  was  later  supplemented  by  State  legis- 
lation and  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination. 

All  of  these  techniques  were  long 
overdue  when  finally  achieved  and  in- 
sufficiently used  when  they  became 
available. 

"Our  old-law  tenements  .  .  .  are  a 
monument  to  the  longevity  of  buildings, 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
an  income  -  producing  existence.  They 
defy  alike  the  laws  of  decent  housing  and 
every  extant  rule  of  depreciation." 

This  statement  was  made  by  a  Com- 
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mission  examining  the  multiple  dwelling  ctisis  is  a  human  story,  a  story  being 
laws  in  1928!  enacted  in  slum  dwellings  every  day  all 

over  the  City. 

But  the  real  story  of  the  City's  housing 


NEW  CONSTRUCTION 


The  major  solution  to  the  housing 
problem  lies  in  new  construction.  The 
old-law  tenements  ought  to  come  down 
and  people  ought  to  be  better  housed. 
We  even  think  there  is  merit  to  the 
trickle-down  theory.  If  100,000  apart- 
ments of  any  kind  are  built,  100,000 
families  will  ultimately  move  out  of 
other  apartments  and  there  will  be 
vacancies  into  which  others  can  move. 
An  equivalent  number  of  the  worst  units, 
where  people  don't  want  to  live,  should 
eventually  be  sloughed  off  at  the  bottom. 

The  total  number  of  dwelling  units 
constructed  in  the  City  in  the  years 
1961-1964  was  35,100,  47,300,  60,000 
and  51,900.  If  we  add  the  units  created 
by  conversion  and  subtract  those  demo- 
lished or  lost  in  conversion,  the  net 
additions  become  23,100,  42,000,  51,400 
and  47,300.  (Source:  Department  of 
City  Planning  Newsletter.)  But  this 
period  was  an  unusual  one.  In  the  words 
of  the  Mayor's  Housing  Executive  Com- 
mittee: "The  1962-64  spurt  in  the  volume 
of  completions  it  attributable  to  efforts 
of  builders  to  complete  residential  struc- 
tures under  the  less  restrictive  old  zoning 
regulations  which  were  replaced  by  the 
new  zoning  ordinance  that  took  effect 
on  December  15,  1961.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  factor  will  continue  to  have  an 
impact  upon  the  volume  of  completions 
through  much  of  1965.  The  outlook, 
based  on  new  plans  filed,  is  for  a  sharply 
reduced,  volume  of  completions  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years  thereafter." 
(Housing  Statistics  Handbook,  published 
by  Mayor's  Housing  Executive  Com- 
mittee, July,  1965.  Emphasis  added) 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  that  in  1966  and  later  years  new 
dwelling  units  will  be  added  at  the  rate 
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of  no  more  than  30,000  to  35,000  per 
year.  This  figure  is  equal  to  less  than 
lVi%  of  the  2,800,000  dwelling  units 
in  the  City.  Los  Angeles  County,  25 
per  cent  smaller  than  New  York  City  in 
population,  built  100,000  new  units  in 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1964. 

When  we  taken  into  account  the  age 
of  the  present  housing  supply  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  additions  is 
grossly  inadequate.  There  are  about 
340,000  apartments  in  "Old  Law"  tene- 
ments; that  is,  built  before  1901.  Some 
810,000  units  date  from  the  "New  Law" 
period  —  1901  to  1929.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  these  require  major  rehabilitation. 
Many  of  them  —  like  those  on  East 
100th  Street  which  Woody  Klein  wrote 
about  in  "Let  In  The  Sun"  —  are  beyond 
redemption.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
struction and  conversion  it  would  take 
at  least  15  years  merely  to  replace  sub- 
standard apartments.  Unless  there  is  a 
housing  construction  program  on  a  scale 
never  before  undertaken  in  New  York, 
but  well  within  our  resources,  we  must 
expect  housing  and  shelter-related  social 
conditions  in  our  City  to  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

1 )  The  City  should  have  a  regular 
program  of  land  acquisition  —  by 
condemnation  if  necessary  —  with  a 
fixed  goal  of  assembling  at  least  500 
acres  every  year  for  new  construction. 
The  emphasis  should  be  upon  vacant 
land,  air  rights,  and  commercial  slum 
areas  until  sufficient  progress  is  made 
to  justify  clearance  of  housing  slums. 

It  is  true  that  the  City  does  not  have 


a  large  amount  of  vacant  land  in  the 
close-in  sections  near  subway  lines  where 
most  people  want  to  live.  But  with  ten- 
families-to-an-acre  row  housing,  Staten 
Island  vacant  land  could  support  an 
additional  population  of  350,000.  At 
sixty  families  to  an  acre,  Queens  vacant 
land  could  support  a  population  increase 
of  500,000.  At  the  same  density  the 
Bronx  could  accommodate  almost  400,000 
more;  Brooklyn,  another  400,000.  These 
figures  are  cited  only  to  answer  the 
claim  that  there  is  no  land.  In  fact  there 
is  enough  land  to  choose  the  best  sites. 
And  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  off,  the 
City  should  resume  demolition  of  the 
slums. 

In  October  1962,  the  City  Club,  in  its 
The  Wastelands  of  New  York  City 
report  made  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
the  rature  of  commercial  slum  areas  and 
their  potential  for  housing  and  business 
redevelopment: 

The  study  covered  an  estimated  5% 
of  the  depressed  commercial  areas  in 
lower  Manhattan.  The  five  blocks  studied 
in  detail  are  believed  to  be  generally 
representative  of  the  two  areas  in  which 
they  are  located.  Area  1  is  the  so-called 
Valley  industrial  area,  immediately  north 
of  Canal  Street  and  east  of  West  Broad- 
way. Area  2  is  the  Hudson  Street  to 
Greenwich  Street  section  south  of  Canal 
Street,  direcrly  adjacent  to  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  so-called  Washington 
Street  redevelopment  program. 

The  two  areas  studied  are  ripe  for 
immediate  redevelopment.  They  provide 
an  opportunity  to  devote  very  large, 
ideally  located  acreage  to  new  housing 
or  to  mixed  uses  without  the  necessity 
of  relocating  residential  tenants.  They 
provide  an  opportunity  to  make  a  signi- 
ficant gain  in  the  number  of  dwellings 
constructed  over  the  number  demolished 
or  lost  by  attrition  and  neglect. 

The  area  south  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  in 
lower  Manhattan  has  deteriorated  into 


a  commercial  slum  and  is  highly  suitable 
for  redevelopment,  according  to  a  study 
conducted  by  students  associated  with 
the  Columbia  College  Citizenship  Coun- 
cil in  conjunction  with  The  City  Club 
of  New  York.  The  survey,  made  during 
the  spring  of  1963,  was  conducted  in 
the  area  between  South  Street  and  Pearl 
Street,  Beekman  Street  and  Peck  Slip, 
including  Water  and  Front  Streets.  The 
Columbia  students  examined  67  con- 
tiguous buildings  in  this  mixed  neighbor- 
hood containing  fish  wholesalers  and 
related  suppliers,  waste  paper  balers,  desk 
dealers,  metal  and  leather  working  plants 
and  warehouses. 

The  study  revealed  low  assessed  valua- 
tions, very  low  rents,  high  vacancy  ratios, 
inefficient  buildings  and  general  deteri- 
oration which  parallel  the  City  Club 
findings  on  the  commercial  slum  areas 
south  of  Houston  Street  and  in  the 
Washington  Street  produce  district.  The 
three  blocks  studied  are  representative 
of  a  larger  deteriorated  area  of  some  16 
blocks  in  lower  Manhattan  south  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  east  of  Pearl  Street, 
of  incalculable  potential  value  to  the  City 
if  soundly  redeveloped. 

By  the  very  narure  of  the  development 
of  the  City,  the  commercial  slums  are 
located  in  what  are  potentially  the  most 
valuable  areas  of  the  City.  They  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  great  capital  invest- 
ment which  the  City  and  the  public 
utilities  have  made  at  the  City's  core. 
They  have  the  best  subways,  the  best 
sewers  and  drainage,  the  best  power 
supply,  the  best  fire  and  police  protection. 

The  prevailing  view  at  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  at  the  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Board  appears  to  be 
that  commercial  and  industrial  uses  of 
property  are  somehow  sacred  because 
they  provide  jobs  and  that  certain  areas 
are  somehow  not  suitable  for  housing 
and  must  be  used  only  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes.  The  City  Club 
regards  these  two  propositions  as  simply 
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folk  concepts  of  the  city  planners  which 
should  be  challenged  in  the  interest  of 
the  productive  growth  of  the  city.  We 
believe  that  if  a  commercial  area  1)  has 
a  high  vacancy  ratio,  even  at  very  low 
rents,  2)  has  a  low  level  of  productive 
output  of  goods  and  services,  3 )  provides 
a  low  ratio  of  employment  per  unit 
of  space  on  valuable  land,  and  4)  offers 
facilities  which  are  obsolete  by  modern 
industrial  and  commercial  standards,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  slum 
and  a  better  use  should  be  found  for  the 
land  it  occupies.  The  City  Club  estimates, 
based  on  data  obtained  from  leading 
industrial  realtors,  that  the  City  today 
has  not  less  than  20  million  square  feet 
of  vacant  loft  space  readily  available  for 
relocation  purposes. 

New  housing  is  a  field  where  funds 
are  not  only  readily  available  but  sub- 
stantially unlimited.  The  Limited  Profit 
Housing  Companies  Law  (commonly 
called  the  Mitchell-Lama  law)  was  enacted 
in  April,  1955.  It  provides  for  first 
mortgage  loans  to  be  made  directly  by 
the  State  or  City  to  cover  90%,  or  in 
some  cases  95%,  of  the  total  cost  of  new 
housing,  provided  that  builders'  profits 
are  limited  and  tenants'  incomes  do  not 
exceed  either  six  or  seven  times  the 
monthly  rent  or  carrying  charges.  The 
projects  may  be  rentals  or  co-ops.  Partial 
tax  abatement  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
granted.  This  program  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  subsidized  write- 
down of  land  cost  under  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram (Federal  Urban  Renewal). 

The  State  Constitution  prescribes  a 
debt  limit  for  New  York  City,  but  "self- 
liquidating"  bonds  are  exempt  from  this 
limit.  Bonds  issued  to  finance  Mitchell- 
Lama  projects  are  self-liquidating  since 
the  tenants'  monthly  payments  are 
calculated  to  fully  service  the  mortgage 
loan,  and  hence  also  the  bonds,  as  to 
both  interest  and  principal.  Thus  bonds 
can  be  issued  in  virtually  unlimited 
amounts  (subject  only  to  the  practical 
limit  that  might  ultimately  be  reached 


when  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
City  indebtedness  "saturates"  the  bond 
market  or  drives  interest  rates  up  to 
prohibitive  levels.)  Despite  the  avail- 
ability of  money,  the  City  Mitchell-Lama 
program  produced  only  9,600  dwelling 
units  in  9V2  years  through  the  end  of 
1964. 

NEW  HOUSING 

2)  There  should  be  at  least  75,000 
units  of  private,  publicly-assisted  and 
public  housing  built  every  year  in  the 
City. 

The  City  should  make  an  aggressive 
and  determined  effort  to  seek  out  and 
designate  suitable  sites  for  housing,  rather 
than  waiting  for  sponsors  to  take  the 
initiative  and  propose  them.  After  de- 
signating a  site,  it  should  move  energeti- 
cally, forcefully  and  rapidly  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  clear  the  site, 
using  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Relocation,  if  necessary.  In  particular,  it 
should  not  hesitate,  as  it  now  seems  to, 
to  use  the  power  of  condemnation  where 
it  cannot  negotiate  purchase  on  reason- 
able terms.  If  sponsors  do  not  present 
themselves,  it  should  seek  them  among 
reputable  housing  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, labor  unions,  civil  service  groups, 
community  and  civic  organizations. 

The  State  Mitchell-Lama  program, 
administered  by  the  State  Division  of 
Housing,  has  produced  more  new  units 
in  New  York  City  than  the  City's  own 
program.  It  was  originally  contemplated 
that  the  State  would  lend  the  money 
directly,  but  in  1961  the  Legislature 
created  the  New  York  State  Housing 
Finance  Agency,  which  issues  its  own 
tax-free  bonds  to  raise  funds  for  Mitchell- 
Lama  loans  and  certain  other  types  of 
lending.  The  borrowing  limit  of  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  originally  $525 
million,  was  increased  to  $1  billion  in 
1962  and  was  further  increased  by  the 
1965  Legislature  to  $1.5  billion. 

The  legislation  is  on  the  books.  Ex- 
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perience  has  shown  that  the  vehicle  is 
a  satisfactory  and  workable  one.  The 
money  is  available.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
imagination,  energy,  organization  and, 
most  particularly,  drive  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  and  his  housing  officials, 
especially  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Board,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  middle-income  housing  programs.  We 
charge  all  of  these  with  a  shamefully 
relaxed  attitude  toward  the  entire  prob- 
lem, an  unlimited  tolerance  of  red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  delay  and  a  complete 
failure  to  exercise  leadership.  The  City's 
housing  officials  lack  a  sense  of  urgency 
—  they  have  let  political  considerations 
interfere  with  the  housing  job  to  be 
done.  A  simple  examination  of  the 
budget  of  the  City's  Housing  and  Re- 
development Board  attests  to  these 
unhappy  conclusions. 

FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30    HRB  BUDGET 


1962  $2,704,498 

1963  3,737,242 

1964  6,450,649 

1965  7,691,938 

1966  8,346,920 


The  HRB  was  established  May  2, 
I960  with  a  staff  of  58;  by  December 
31,  1961  the  staff  had  increased  to  241; 
and  the  1965-66  budget  provides  for  a 
staff  of  562.  Despite  this  nearly  ten-fold 
increase  in  staff,  there  has  been  only  a 
small  increase  in  construction. 

It  should  be  possible  to  schedule  the 
production  of  specifications,  drawings 
and  contracts,  hearings  and  approvals  by 
the  Planning  Commission,  Board  of 
Estimate  and  other  agencies,  sales  of 
apartments,  etc.  to  meet  fixed  dates. 
Houses  don't  get  built  in  staff  meetings. 
There  should  be  a  strong  line  organiza- 
tion, broken  up  into  groups,  with  each 
group  responsible  for  several  projects.  A 
simplification  of  the  present  cumber- 
some processing  and  review  procedures 


is  absolutely  essential.  Plans,  specifica- 
tion, contracts,  etc.  should  be  produced 
or  expedited  to  meet  predetermined 
construction  schedules.  Legal  work, 
especially,  should  be  produced  within 
the  group  simultaneously  with  architec- 
tural work.  Construction  should  not  be 
delayed  while  staff  lawyers  ponder  and 
pontificate.  The  HRB  should  be  driving 
the  builders  to  build  —  not  driving  them 
crazy  with  delays. 

A  relatively  untapped  source  of  funds 
for  low  and  middle-income  housing  is 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
program  of  direct  loans  to  non-profit 
and  limited  profit  groups  (Sec.  22 l-d-3. ) 
This  program  has  been  of  limited  value 
for  New  York  City  because  the  maximum 
loan  per  dwelling  unit  has  been  too  low 
for  high  rise  construction;  it  has  been 
used  for  a  few  projects  in  Staten  Island 
and  other  outlying  areas.  The  Federal 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  made  two  important  changes  in 
this  program.  The  new  law  liberalized 
the  ceiling  on  costs  in  cases  where  the 
City  agrees  to  abate  real  estate  taxes. 
Interest  rates  on  22 l-d-3  loans  formerly 
ranged  up  to  A%  according  to  interest 
rates  paid  on  Federal  borrowing;  the 
1965  law  lowers  the  rate  to  3%. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

3 )  Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  obtain  more  Federal  and  State 
money  for  public  housing.  We 
strongly  support  both  Propositions  2 
and  3,  which  provide  alternative 
methods  for  State  financing  of  addi- 
tional low-income  housing  and  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
November  1965.  We  welcome  the 
authorization  for  additional  Federally- 
aided  public  housing  in  the  1965 
Housing  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 

>ly. 

A  while  back,  when  City  Hall  issued 
a  fulsome  handout  about  the  City's  hous- 
ing program,  we  commented  that  aside 
from  the  work  of  the  New  York  City 
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Housing  Authority,  the  City's  housing 
program  isn't  worth  the  press  release  it 
is  written  on.  This  is  still  true.  The 
Housing  Authority,  which  operates  the 
City's  low-income  housing  projects  under 
both  Federal  and  State  subsidies,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  housing  agencies  which 
seems  to  know  how  to  get  apartments 
built.  There  are  reasons  to  criticize  the 
Authority's  work,  but  until  some  better 
instrument  for  building  is  available,  a 
major  effort  had  better  be  made  to  get 
funds  into  the  hands  of  the  Authority 
quickly.  This  means  putting  real  support 
behind  efforts  to  get  public  housing  funds 
from  both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. The  Authority  has  the  plans  in 
its  pipelines  but  has  faced  exhaustion 
of  its  funds.  The  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Board,  with  unlimited  funds,  seems 
to  have  pipedreams,  not  pipelines. 

In  the  10  years  1955-64  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  built  67,000 
dwelling  units  (including  6,200  which 
were  transferred  to  the  middle-income 
program).  As  of  August  1965  it  had 
7,200  units  under  construction  and  6,700 
in  planning;  these  13,900  units  are  to  be 
completed  by  early  1969.  Until  the  pass- 
age of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1965 
the  Authority  was  unable  to  plan  beyond 
these  13,900  units.  It  now  hopes  to  get 
approval  for  as  many  as  28,000  additional 
units  under  the  new  Federal  legislation. 
Further  construction  under  State  -  sub- 
sidized programs  will  not  be  possible 
unless  approved  by  the  voters  in  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

The  Authority  currently  receives  about 
100,000  new  applications  per  year  for 
low-income  apartments.  It  has  a  backlog 
of  at  least  125,000  applications  from 
apparently  eligible  families. 

INCOME  LIMITS 

4)  We  favor  elimination  of  the 
rule  that  only  those  with  the  very 
lowest  incomes  can  remain  in  public 
housing.    Families   whose   income  in- 


creases should  simply  pay  higher  rents; 
the  additional  rent  will  make  the  project 
more  nearly  self-supporting  and  release 
more  money  to  subsidize  more  low-rent 
housing.  We  regret  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  vetoed  two  bills  passed  by 
the  1965  Legislature  to  permit  this  in 
low-rent  and  also  in  middle-income 
housing. 

BETTER  DESIGN 

5 )  More  flexible  designs  are  needed 
to  meet  different  conditions.  Much 
housing  could  be  produced  in  the  form 
of  six-story  buildings,  garden  apartments 
and  row  houses,  especially  in  Staten 
Island  and  Queens.  With  lower  construc- 
tion costs  and  cheaper  land,  it  should  be 
possible  to  reduce  monthly  carrying 
charges  as  much  as  25%  below  those  in 
high-rise  buildings.  And  with  Mitchell- 
Lama  financing,  co-op  housing  can  be 
built  with  carrying  charges  as  low  as 
$20  per  room  per  month  after  down 
payments.  Low  buildings  also  have 
important  social  and  aesthetic  values. 

TENANT  EDUCATION 

6)  Education  of  tenants  should  be 
part  of  the  basic  education  provided 
in  school  and  should  also  be  offered 
by  public  and  private  agencies  that 
reach  into  the  neighborhoods.  This 
includes  education  in  proper  standards 
of  housing  use  and  maintenance,  respect 
for  property  and  the  rights  of  neighbors, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
agencies  that  protect  the  rights  of  tenants. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
deterioration  in  New  York's  housing  is 
due  to  apathy,  ignorance  or  unsocial 
behavior  on  the  part  of  tenants. 

NEW  BUILDING  CODE 

7)  We  favor  a  new  Building  Code 
which  will  make  possible  reductions 
in  building  costs,  will  recognize  tech- 
nological advances  and  will  facilitate 
use  of  new  materials.  The  new  Code 
should  be  based  on  performance  standards 
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rather  than  specification  of  particular  with   interest   the   publication   of  the 

materials.  If  it  is  properly  drawn,  we  proposed  new  Code  being  prepared  under 

believe  it  should  make  possible  a  10%  the  direction  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 

reduction  in  building  costs.  We  await  Institute. 


HOUSING  INSPECTION 


8)  The  Department  of  Buildings 
should  pay  concentrated  attention  to 
about  35,000  dilapidated  and  deteri- 
orating buildings,  giving  them  inten- 
sive, complete  and  periodic  inspec- 
tions at  least  semi-annually. 

The  principal  agency  policing  housing 
conditions  is  the  Division  of  Housing 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Buildings.  The  Division  has  about  460 
inspectors  of  multiple  dwellings  and  the 
current  budget  provides  for  an  increase. 
Other  inspectional  activity  is  conducted 
by  the  Departments  of  Sanitation,  Health, 
Fire,  Air  Pollution  Control  and  Water 
Supply  Gas  and  Electricity. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  has 
traditionally  conducted  inspections  in 
response  to  tenant  complaints.  In  general, 
if  the  violation  appears  to  be  of  a 
hazardous  nature,  an  inspector  is  supposed 
to  be  dispatched  almost  immediately. 
Where  the  violation  appears  to  be  less 
hazardous,  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  owner 
and  he  is  urged  to  correct  the  condition; 
if  the  complaining  tenant  informs  the 
Department  that  the  violation  has  been 
corrected,  or  if  he  does  not  return  the 
Department's  form  at  all,  nothing  further 
is  done. 

It  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that 
every  Buildings  Commissioner,  every 
Mayor,  every  official  group  and  every 
civic  organization  which  has  studied  this 
problem  in  the  last  fifty  years  —  certainly 
during  the  last  twenty  years — has  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Buildings 
undertake  a  program  of  periodic  or  cycle 
inspection.  And  indeed  such  a  procedure 


is  required  under  the  law.  (Administra- 
tive Code,  Section  644-1.0  —  "The  com- 
missioner shall  cause  an  inspection  of 
every  completed  multiple  dwelling  to  be 
made  periodically  .  .  .").  Former  Build- 
ings Commissioner  Harold  Birns  re- 
peatedly requested  funds  for  a  larger 
inspectional  force  and,  although  his  re- 
quests were  not  granted  in  full,  a  start 
was  made  on  cycle  inspection. 

The  difficulties  and  inefficiencies  re- 
sulting from  sole  reliance  upon  the  com- 
plaint system  are,  or  should  be,  obvious. 
First,  many,  of  the  tenants  who  are  most 
aggrieved  do  not  complain  at  all  be- 
cause of  language  difficulties  (not  the 
least  of  I  which  is  the  language  barrier 
between  civil  servants  and  ordinary 
human  beings),  or  because  of  intimida- 
tion, resignation  or  procrastination. 
Secondly,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inspector's  time  is  consumed  in  travel  to 
the  building,  locating  the  tenant  who 
complained,  persuading  the  tenant  to 
let  him  in,  and  so  on.  Much  of  this  time 
and  effort  is  wasted  because  the  inspector 
frequently  cannot  gain  access  to  the 
apartment. 

The  present  inspectional  force  may 
be  insufficient  to  inspect  every  multiple 
dwelling  twice  a  year,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  City  Club  and  others. 
But  we  suggest  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  has  been  exaggerated  and 
that  a  substantial  start  can  be  made. 

New  York  City  has  about  7,800,000 
people  living  in  some  2,800,000  dwelling 
units  in  about  730,000  buildings,  which 
are  divided  roughly  as  follows: 
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One-family  Houses  375,000 
Two-family  205,000 
3-and  4-family  60,000 
Multiple  Dwellings  contain- 
ing five  or  more  units  90,000 

Included  in  this  total  are  about  12,500 
buildings  which  have  been  legally  con- 
verted to  rooming  houses.  We  suspect, 
although  we  have  no  basis  even  for  mak- 
ing an  estimate,  that  several  thousand 
more  buildings,  originally  built  for  one 
to  four  families,  have  been  illegally 
converted.  (Conversions  to  rooming 
houses  have  been  illegal  since  1955.) 
Thus  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  roughly 
110,000  buildings  occupied  by  five 
families  or  more  and  we  estimate  that 
these  110,000  buildings  contain  some- 
thing like  1,900,000  to  2,000,000  of 
the  City's  2,800,000  separate  dwelling 
units.  While  admitting  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  severe  deterioration  and  dilapida- 
tion in  a  four-family  house,  or  even  a 
one-family  house,  we  believe  that  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  City's  housing 
problems  are  concentrated  in  these 
110,000  buildings. 

Further,  we  suggest  that  the  problem 
is  considerably  more  concentrated  than 
even  this  figure  indicates.  The  I960 
Census  classified  2,200,000  of  the  City's 
dwelling  units  as  "Sound  with  all  plumb- 
ing facilities"  and  the  remaining  550,000, 
or  about  one  out  of  five,  as  either 
"deteriorating"  or  "substandard."  The 
term  "sound"  is  one  that  requires  sub- 
jective judgment  and  is  incapable  of 
precise  measurement,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  standards  of  the 
various  census  takers  in  I960  were  as 
high  as  might  be  desired.  Still,  it  is 
probably  a  fair  guess  that,  of  the  110,000 
buildings  that  house  more  than  four 
families,  something  like  70,000  are  in 
fairly  decent  condition.  This  means  that 
the  hard  core  housing  violation  problem 
is  concentrated  in  no  more  than  35-40,000 
structures.  (During  1963  the  Buildings 
Department   received    106,470  housing 


complaints  from  39,300  buildings,  which 
suggests  that  our  estimate  is  probably 
not  too  wide  of  the  mark.) 

It  seems  overwhelmingly  clear  that 
an  enormous  step  forward  can  be  made 
if  the  Department  of  Buildings'  Division 
,of  Housing  will  simply  make  an  admin- 
istrative determination  that  these  35,000- 
plus  problem  buildings  should  be  given 
intensive  inspection  and  concentrated 
attention.  For  example,  if  300  of  the 
almost  500  housing  inspectors  were 
assigned  to  these  hard  core  buildings, 
each  inspector  would  have  only  about  125 
buildings  to  cover. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Build- 
ings Department  has  made  a  start  in 
this  direction.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  its  1963  Annual  Report: 

"On  July  15,  1963  .  .  .  the  Division 
of  Housing  began  methodical  building- 
by-building  inspections  in  five  sub- 
standard areas  of  our  City,  in  Harlem, 
East  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  South 
Bronx  and  South  Jamaica.  Such  inspec- 
tions are  conducted  on  a  square  block 
basis.  Inspectors  are  directed  to  inspect 
the  living  units,  in  addition  to  the  public 
areas  .  .  .  No  building  is  considered 
'cycle  inspected'  until  at  least  51%  of 
the  living  units  are  inspected. 

"Prior  to  the  cycle  inspection,  the 
building  is  posted,  usually  one  to  three 
days  in  advance,  with  an  official  placard, 
proclaiming  (in  English  and  Spanish) 
the  date  of  inspection  and  asking  the 
tenants  to  make  their  apartments  avail- 
able for  inspection.  All  buildings  are 
inspected  on  the  scheduled  date,  to  insure 
maximum  access  to  apartments  and  to 
insure  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to 
the  public." 

This  1963  cycle  inspection  covered 
8,479  structures  which  probably  contained 
something  over  100,000  dwelling  units. 
The  buildings  had  10,548  violations  out- 
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standing  against  them,  and  the  cycle 
inspection  produced  89,117  additional 
violations!  The  program  was  conducted 
by  70-85  inspectors,  or  almost  exactly 
the  ratio  of  125  buildings  per  inspector 
that  we  suggested. 

The  cycle  inspection  program  has  con- 
tinued. In  19  months  through  January 
31,  1965  this  program  uncovered  228,000 
violations  in  30,100  visits,  or  about 
seven  violations  per  visit.  By  contrast 
the  overall  inspectional  program  for  the 
year  1964  found  426,000  violations  in 
270,000  visits,  or  only  a  little  over  IY2 
per  visit. 

COORDINATED  INSPECTION 

9)  We  recommend  rapid  implemen- 
tation of  the  Mayor's  Executive  Order 
combining  in  the  Department  of 
Buildings  its  own  inspectional 
authority  together  with  that  of  the 
Departments  of  Sanitation,  Health, 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  and 
some  of  the  authority  of  the  Fire 
Department. 

In  the  past,  six  City  agencies  have  had 
jurisdiction  over  various  violations  of 
multiple  dwelling,  health  and  fire  laws 
and  regulation.  There  was  considerable 
overlapping  and  confusion  and  frequently 
a  complaining  tenant  could  not  deter- 
mine where  to  file  his  complaint.  How- 
ever, there  are  signs  of  progress.  In 
1961,  at  least  a  generation  after  the  idea 
was  first  suggested,  the  City  established 
a  central  violations  file  to  record  in  one 
place  all  violations  discovered  by  various 
City  agencies  against  each  building.  In 
1965  it  established  a  single  telephone 
number  for  housing  complaints,  replac- 
ing the  bewildering  system  under  which 
a  tenant  had  to  figure  out  which  of  six 
City  Departments  had  jurisdiction  over 
his  particular  complaint.  And  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  combined 
inspectional  force.  On  March  21,  1965 
the  Mayor  issued  an  executive  order 
which   apparently   gives   the  Buildings 


Department  jurisdiction  over  all  housing 
violations  with  two  exceptions.  One  is 
the  most  serious  fire  hazards  which 
endanger  life.  The  other  is  air  pollution 
violations  by  heating  plants  and  incinera- 
tors. We  applaud  the  action,  although 
noting  that  it  is  long  overdue,  and  we 
feel  that  the  exceptions  are  appropriate 
because  of  extreme  hazard  in  the  first 
case  and  special  technical  competence 
required  in  the  second.  We  will  watch 
with  interest  to  see  whether  the  five 
City  Departments  move  speedily  to  carry 
out  the  Executive  Order  and  to  effect  a 
smooth  and  rapid  transition. 

INSPECTION  FEES 

10)  We  recommend  increased  funds 
for  housing  inspection  together  with 
the  imposition  of  fees,  so  as  to  make 
possible  semi-annual  cycle  inspections 
of  all  hard  core  buildings  and  even- 
tually annual  cycle  inspections  of  all 
buildings  containing  four  or  more 
dwelling  units. 

Several  years  ago  New  York  State 
instituted  an  annual  inspection  system 
for  automobiles  four  years  old  or  more 
and  for  all  used  cars  upon  transfer  of 
ownership.  These  inspections  are  con- 
ducted by  private  garages  which  charge 
a  small  fee.  The  arrangement  has  been 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  the  inspec- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  State  garages 
(as  is  done  in  many  states),  that  a  more 
thorough  inspection  should  be  required, 
that  inspection  should  be  extended  to  all 
cars,  even  new  ones.  But  practically  no- 
body has  criticized  the  principle  that  the 
car  owner  must  pay  for  inspection  of  his 
property  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

There  are  other  examples  of  this 
principle.  Part  of  the  budget  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  a 
regulatory  and  policing  body,  is  raised 
by  fees  charged  for  the  registration  of 
securities  issues  and  stock  exchanges. 
Similarly,  state  securities  commissions 
levy  fees  upon  securities  salesmen.  Auto- 
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mobile  drivers  pay  a  fee  to  be  tested  and 
licensed.  The  Buildings  Department 
charges  a  fee  for  examination  and 
approval  of  plans  for  construction  and 
alteration. 

We  believe  that  the  inspectional 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
should  be  increased.  We  believe  that 
the  combining  of  inspectional  forces 
should  make  it  possible  for  each  inspector 
to  use  his  time  more  effectively.  We 
believe  that  a  substantial  shift  of  em- 
phasis toward  cycle  inspection  and  in- 
spection of  whole  buildings,  rather  than 
single  tenant  complaints,  should  produce 
a  marked  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
of  inspectors.  However,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  budget  stringency  we  doubt 
whether  these  moves  will  be  sufficient. 

There  are  important  psychological  ad- 
vantages to  cycle  inspection  on  a  fee 
basis.  If  an  owner  knows  that  inspections 
are  irregular,  he  is  more  likely  to  try  to 
"get  by"  either  by  refusing  access,  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  the  violation  or  attempting 
to  bribe  the  inspector,  on  the  theory 
that  it  may  be  several  years  before  the 
next  inspector  comes  around.  The  in- 
stallation of  fees  and  schedules  will  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  to  correction  of 
the  violation,  since  it  will  demonstrate 
clearly  that  evasion  will  be  much  more 
difficult  and  can  only  succeed  temporarily. 

If  the  City  inspected  35,000  buildings 
containing  about  700,000  dwelling  units 
and  charged  a  fee  of  only  $2  per  apart- 
ment or  an  average  of  $40  per  building, 
it  would  raise  $1,400,000  or  enough  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  of 
an  additional  120-130  inspectors.  If  the 
inspections  were  made  semi-annually,  the 
proceeds  would  be  $2,800,000. 

We  applaud  the  passage  by  the  1965 
Legislature  of  the  Passannante  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  State  reimburse  the 
New  York  City  Buildings  Department 
for  50%  of  its  expenditures  for  en- 
forcement of  the  multiple  dwelling  laws. 


And  we  note  that  the  1965  Federal 
Housing  Act  authorizes  Federal  grants 
to  assist  cities  in  building  code  enforce- 
ment. We  urge  the  Buildings  Depart- 
ment to  move  rapidly  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

INSPECTION  CRITERIA 

11)  We  recommend  objective 
standards  for  inspection  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  computerized 
Central  Violations  Registry  so  that 
it  contains  a  complete,  permanent, 
continuing  and  up-to-date  written 
history  of  every  multiple  dwelling. 

The  problem  of  bribery  and  corruption 
is  inevitably  raised  in  any  discussion  of 
housing  inspection.  We  suspect  that  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  honesty,  integrity  and 
pride  in  their  work  among  housing  in- 
spectors, just  as  there  is  among  police- 
men, Internal  Revenue  employees,  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  examiners,  meat  inspec- 
tors, military  contract  negotiation  officers, 
government  purchasing  agents  and  other 
civil  servants  who  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion. We  suspect  that  there  is  also,  among 
all  of  these  groups,  a  certain  degree  of 
cynicism,  frustration,  dissatisfaction  with 
salary  levels,  personal  budget  problems 
and  many  other  human  frailties.  We  may 
not  abolish  graft,  but  there  are  steps  that 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  minimize 
temptation  and  maximize  the  chances 
of  discovery. 

The  City  Club  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  objective 
inspection  standards  or  standards  as 
nearly  objective  as  possible.  Either  a 
condition  exists  or  it  does  not  and  it 
requires  no  special  training  for  an  in- 
spector to  check  on  it.  We  see  no  reason 
why  inspectors  cannot  carry  a  punch- 
card  check  list  as  they  examine  apart- 
ments for  defects,  nor  why  special  in- 
spectors cannot  be  assigned  to  check  the 
work  of  other  inspectors. 

We  have  repeatedly  recommended  a 
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permanent  and  continuing  record  of  the 
history  of  every  multiple  dwelling;  this 
should  theoretically  be  present  now  in 
the  central  violations  registry  of  the 
Buildings  Department.  As  the  Police 
Department  has  shown,  objective  stand- 
ards and  written  records  are  a  powerful 


deterrent  to  graft;  bribery  of  patrolmen 
may  never  be  eliminated,  but  New  York 
City  has  practically  eliminated  ticket  fix- 
ing by  simply  requiring  the  summons 
to  be  numbered  and  copies  to  be  filed  in 
several  places. 


PROSECUTION  OF  HOUSING  VIOLATIONS 


Under  the  New  York  State  Multiple 
Dwelling  Law,  certain  violations  are  mis- 
demeanors and  are  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  up  to  $500  or  up  to  30  days  in  jail, 
or  both,  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  up  to  six  months 
in  jail,  or  both,  for  any  subsequent 
offenses.  Certain  less  serious  violations 
constitute  offenses  and  are  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  up  to  $50  for  the  first 
offense,  up  to  $250  for  the  second  and 
up  to  $500  for  the  third  and  later 
offenses,  with  no  jail  sentences  pre- 
scribed. Violations  of  the  New  York  City 
Multiple  Dwelling  Code  constitute  of- 
fenses punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
$500,  or  up  to  30  days  in  jail  upon 
failure  to  pay  the  fine,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  by  a  fine  of  from  $10  to 
$1,000  or  up  to  one  year  in  jail,  or  both, 
for  second  or  later  offenses  arising  from 
failure  to  correct  the  violation  upon 
which  the  first  offense  was  based.  Viola- 
tions of  the  New  York  City  Health  Code 
generally  constitute  misdemeanors  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  or  up 
to  one  year  in  jail,  or  both,  except  that 
hea:  violations  constitute  offenses  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  up  to  $200  or  up 
to  three  months  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  Buildings  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  during  1964  its  housing 
inspection  staff  made  270,000  inspec- 
tional  visits  and  filed  426,000  violations, 
a  substantial  increase  from  the  308,000 
violations  in  1963  and  about  200,000  in 
each  of  the  years  1960-62.  It  took  22,441 
cases  to  court  (with  each  case  usually 
involving  several  and  frequently  dozens 
of  violations),  resulting  in  20,613  con- 


victions and  19,718  fines  totalling 
$332,500  or  an  average  of  $16.86  per 
conviction,  and  probably  lesj  than  $5.00 
per  violation.  The  average  fine  in  1965 
was  even  lower.  There  were  a  total  of 
10  jail  sentences  for  housing  violations 
in  all  of  New  York  City  during  all  of 
1964. 

INCREASED  STAFF  NEEDED 

12)  We  recommend  a  sizeable  in- 
crease in  the  Buildings  Department 
legal  staff  and  better  co-ordination 
with  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  gener- 
ally follows  a  policy  of  seeking  com- 
pliance rather  than  punishment.  Except 
where  the  most  hazardous  violations  are 
involved,  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  between  the  original  com- 
plaint or  inspection  and  the  start  of 
court  action.  This  time  is  usually  ex- 
tended further  where  the  owner  initiates 
work  to  correct  the  violation  or  where 
he  demonstrates  what  appears  to  be  a 
sincere  intention  to  begin  such  work  in 
the  near  future.  Where  violations  are 
what  might  be  termed  semi-hazardous, 
the  Department  uses  an  informal  show- 
cause  hearing  procedure,  with  consider- 
able time  usually  extended  to  the  owner 
who  appears  at  the  hearing  and  gives 
assurances  that  the  violation  will  be 
corrected  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  policy, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sensible  one, 
it  is  clear  that  generally  only  the  most 
difficult  and  defiant  landlords  are  ever 
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served  with  summonses.  But  once  a 
summons  is  served,  the  process  of  evasion, 
delay  and  avoidance  of  responsibility  is 
often  only  beginning.*  The  problems  are 
numerous: 

—  Service  of  process  is  frequently 
difficult,  often  accomplished  only 
after  repeated  and  time-consuming 
efforts,  and  sometimes  absolutely 
impossible. 

—  Lawyers  will  obtain  adjournments, 
sometimes  several  successive  ones 
adding  up  to  a  number  of  months. 
Also  a  defendant  has  the  right  to 
request  that  his  case  be  transferred 
from  a  single  judge  to  a  panel  of 
judges. 

—  When  the  case  comes  to  trial,  the 
designated  defendant  frequently 
attempts  to  avoid  responsibility  by 
one  or  more  of  these  excuses: 

"I'm  just  the  superintendent." 
"I'm  just  the  agent  for  the  corp- 
oration and  they  won't  give  me 
money  for  repairs." 

"We  have  just  sold  the  building" 
or  "We  are  trying  to  sell  the 
building  and  can't  find  a  buyer." 
"The  bank  won't  lend  us  money 
to  do  the  work." 
"I  have  no  connection  with  the 
building  except  as  attorney." 
"I  have  just  bought  the  building 
and  did  not  know  about  these 
conditions." 

—  The  City's  case  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented ineffectively  due  to  inade- 
quate preparation  and  excessive 
workloads  of  the  legal  staff. 
Another  problem  is  the  lack  of 


* — In  this  section  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  excellent  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society's  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  its 
"Code  Enforcement  for  Multiple  Dwell- 
ings in  New  York  City,"  published  in 
two  parts  in  March  1962  and  January 
1965. 


co-ordination  between  Buildings 
Department  clerks,  who  prepare 
cases,  and  the  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  appointed  to  Hous- 
ing Court,  who  never  sees  them 
until  they  are  in  Court. 

—  When  convictions  or  guilty  pleas 
are  finally  obtained,  judges  are 
frequently  lenient  because  of  the 
various  excuses  mentioned  above. 
They  are  reluctant  to  impose  large 
fines,  and  certainly  not  jail  sen- 
tences, upon  defendants  who  ob- 
viously do  not  bear  ultimate 
financial  responsibility  or  have  the 
means  to  correct  the  violations. 
Also,  the  Central  Violations  re- 
cord, which  is  supposed  to  be 
available  to  the  sentencing  judge, 
is  frequently  out-of-date  or  incom- 
plete in  its  record  of  previous 
violations,  convictions  and  other 
cases  pending. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  size  and  competence 
of  the  Buildings  Departemnt  legal  staff 
and  also  in  its  co-ordination  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

HEAVIER  SENTENCES 

13)  We  recommend  administrative 
changes  in  the  Criminal  Court  so 
that  a  small  group  of  judges  concen- 
trates on  housing  cases,  certainly  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and  prob- 
ably also  the  Bronx,  and  hands  out 
much  tougher  sentences,  including 
more  jail  sentences. 

Housing  cases,  whether  offenses  or 
misdemeanors,  are  tried  in  Criminal 
Court.  In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  hous- 
ing cases  are  tried  in  Part  6B  of  Criminal 
Court;  in  other  boroughs  they  are  mixed 
with  many  other  types  of  cases  in  Part  6, 
which  is  Municipal  Term.  There  are  67 
Criminal  Court  judges,  many  of  whom  may 
sit  on  a  housing  case  or  be  assigned  (in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn)  to  the  Hous- 
ing  sub-part.    Assignments   are  made 
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monthly  by  the  Administrative  Judge. 
Criminal  Court  Judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  for  ten-year  terms.  Their 
salary  is  $25,000. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  problem  that  the  penalties 
currently  being  meted  out  for  housing 
violations  do  not  have  any  significant 
deterrent  effect.  Quite  the  contrary,  since 
many  defendants  seem  to  feel  that  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fine  constitutes  permis- 
sion to  avoid  the  much  larger  cost  of 
correcting  the  violation.  If  an  adminis- 
trative arrangement  were  made  so  that 
a  small  group  of  judges  sat  regularly, 
permanently  and  probably  full  time  on 
housing  cases,  malingerers  and  chronic 
offenders  would  be  readily  recognized  by 
these  judges  and  appropriately  severe 
treatment  could  more  readily  be  achieved. 

OWNER  IDENTIFICATION 

14)  We  recommend  firm  measures 
to  identify  the  responsible  owners  of 
multiple  dwellings. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies 
lies  in  the  identification  of  actual 
ownership.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  twenty  years  —  it  is  now  necessary 
for  each  multiple  dwelling  owner  to  file 
his  name  and  address  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  and  for  some  agent 
to  be  available  to  receive  service  of  pro- 
cess in  New  York  State.  We  suggest  that 
these  minimal  measures  are  grossly  in- 
sufficient. Judges  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  punish  severely  defendants 
who  are  obviously  "taking  the  rap"  for 
corporate  owners  or  individuals  who  live 
outside  the  City,  and  who  had  to  identify 
themselves  in  order  to  obtain  their 
employment  as  attorney,  managing  agent 
or  superintendent.  We  suggest  that  the 
rights  of  private  property  are  extremely 
important,  but  that  in  rare  and  unusual 
cases  when  they  are  continuously  and 
systematically  abused  they  must  be  cur- 
tailed, and  the  privacy  of  property  owners 
must  be  invaded. 


We  suggest  the  immediate  enactment 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  a  regulation 
that  every  owner  of  a  multiple  dwelling 
or  every  director  of  an  owning  corporation 
be  required  to  identify  himself  and  pro- 
vide a  fixed  address  (not  a  Post  Office 
box)  and  telephone  number  to  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings.  The  same  should 
be  required,  when  ownership  is  trans- 
ferred, of  any  new  owner  of  the  build- 
ing, or  of  a  partnership  share.  Failure  to 
provide  accurate,  complete  and  up-to-date 
information  should  constitute  an  offense 
and  should  also  be  grounds  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  license  of  the  property. 

LICENSING 

15)  We  recommend  licensing  of 
multiple  dwellings,  with  issuance  of 
this  license  conditional  upon  a  show- 
ing of  no  significant  violations  after 
thorough  inspection,  and  with  no 
landlord  permitted  to  sue  to  evict  for 
non-payment  of  rent  unless  the  build- 
ing has  an  up-to-date  license. 

The  City  Club  in  1954  suggested  a 
system  of  licensing  multiple  dwellings 
and  we  enthusiastically  repeat  the  sugges- 
tion in  1965.  Buildings  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  inspection  of  all 
public  areas  and  substantially  all  apart- 
ments. If  and  when  it  appeared  that  all 
violations  had  been  corrected,  a  license 
would  be  issued  certifying  that  the  build- 
ing was  free  of  violations  on  the  date 
of  issue.  The  absence  of  a  license  would 
not  by  itself  justify  prosecution,  but  it 
would  help  to  locate  problem  buildings 
and  would  be  a  necessary  pre-condition 
to  any  suit  for  non-payment  of  rent.  We 
think  it  likely  that  the  possession  of  an 
up-to-date  license  would  eventually  be- 
come a  condition  of  the  sale  of  residential 
buildings. 

The  problem  of  landlords  who  cannot 
be  located  or  refuse  to  recognize  their 
responsibilities  continues  to  be  a  vexing 
one.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  progress  is 
being  made,  if  slowly,  in  the  direction 
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of  permitting  the  City  to  make  repairs 
if  owners  cannot  be  found  or  are  un- 
willing to  do  so.  The  Legislature  passed 
a  receivership  bill  in  1962,  giving  the 
City  authority  to  take  possession,  make 
repairs,  and  recoup  its  expenditures 
through  a  prior  lien  on  rent  collections. 
We  believe  the  receivership  authority 
is  highly  desirable  and  that  it  has  been 
used  to  reasonably  good  effect,  if  some- 
what sparingly.  There  are  indications 
that  the  threat  of  receivership  has  been 
effective  in  many  cases  in  producing  the 
desired  action  by  the  owners,  and  this 
is  certainly  to  the  good.  The  1965 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
City's  authority  by  giving  it  a  prior  lien 
on  the  property  itself,  rather  than  only 
on  the  income,  ahead  of  the  first 
mortgagee. 

The  1965  Legislature  also  passed  two 
bills  which  effectively  legalized  rent 
strikes.  One  provides  that  if  a  dangerous 
violation  has  existed  for  five  days,  a 
group  of  tenants  may,  with  court 
approval,  deposit  their  rents  with  the 
Civil  Court.  The  second  bill  permits  an 
individual  tenant  to  withoid  rent  if  a 
violation  has  continued  for  six  months. 
Even  though  there  may  be  procedural 
difficulties  and  possibly  some  abuses  as 
experience  is  developed  in  this  new  area, 
we  believe  this  legislation  will  prove  to 
be  an  effective  weapon  against  irrespon- 
sible landlords. 

We  believe  that  our  proposals  together 
wtith  this  new  legislation  should  make 
possible  very  substantial  progress  against 
hard-core  slum  buildings,  particularly  if 
used  imaginatively  and  aggressively  in 
conjunction  with  the  receivership  law. 
The  emphasis  should  of  course  be  upon 
compliance  rather  than  punishment.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  building 
repaired,  not  to  put  the  owner  in  jail. 
However,  the  City  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  threat  of  jail  sentences  to  get 
the  building  repaired.  In  cases  where 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  or  serve  the 
real  owners,  receivership  proceedings 
should  be  started  immediately.  Chronic 


violators  should  be  prosecuted  vigorously 
and  rapidly,  and  maximum  fines  and 
jail  sentences  should  be  handed  out. 

Where  owners  appear  to  be  acting  in 
good  faith  but  seem  to  lack  funds,  know- 
ledge or  organizational  and  administrative 
capabilities,  the  City  should  make  avail- 
able as  much  assistance  as  possible.  It 
should  offer  to  assign  its  personnel  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
building  and  draw  up  detailed  plans  and 
cost  estimates  for  rehabilitation.  Indeed, 
the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board 
has  done  this  in  a  few  instances.  It  should 
offer  the  owner  a  wide  variety  of  financ- 
ing alternatives,  both  governmental  and 
private,  and  should  assist  him  in  complet- 
ing the  necessary  documents  and  in 
expediting  the  processing  of  his  applica- 
tions. Certainly  some  owners  will  go 
along  with  these  procedures  simply  as  a 
stall  but  the  threat  of  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion and  receivership  should  always  be 
held  over  their  heads. 

As  the  City  Club  said  in  1954,  "The 
law  is  clear.  No  violations  can  be  toler- 
ated. They  must  be  corrected  or  the 
landlord  will  be  punished  in  proportion 
to  the  offense.  If  the  landlord  can't  i'ix 
the  property,  he  should  sell  it  to  some- 
one who  can.  If  he  can't  sell  it,  it  should 
be  turned  back  to  the  mortgagee.  The 
mortgage  loan  is  in  most  cases  low 
enough  to  make  the  property  profitable 
on  the  new  base,  even  with  extra  invest- 
ment to  remove  violations.  No  one  is 
holding  property  for  glory  and  either  the 
investments  are  economically  justifiable 
or  they  are  not.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  today's  realty  market  few, 
if  any,  buildings  will  be  abandoned.  The 
only  situation  where  they  might  be 
abandoned  is  in  the  case  of  recent  pur- 
chases of  buildings  used  for  overcrowded 
rooming  houses.  The  owners,  who  are 
profiting  from  such  occupancy,  may  get 
stuck.  And  they  should.  The  buildings 
will  then  tend  to  return  to  a  proper  usage 
and  provide  a  decent  return  on  their 
true  value,  not  their  value  under  an 
illegal,  anti -social  or  improper  usage." 
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REPAIR  AND  REHABILITATION 


16)  We  recommend  that  existing 
mortgage  pool  devices  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  attract  private 
lenders  and  channel  additional 
government  money  into  the  financing 
of  rehabilitation  be  strengthened,  re- 
activated, amended  if  necessary  and 
vigorously  pushed. 

We  have  suggested  that  City  authori- 
ties and  the  Courts  use  vigorous  and 
unrelenting  pressure  to  compel  landlords 
to  remove  housing  violations.  We  have 
said  that  where  owners  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  remove  the  violations,  they 
should  sell  the  property.  If  they  cannot 
sell  it,  they  should  abandon  it  to  the 
mortgagee.  If  neither  the  owner  nor 
the  mortgagee  can  be  found  to  accept 
responsibility,  the  City  should  acquire  it, 
by  default,  by  receivership  or  by  condem- 
nation. 

Obviously  it  is  preferable  that  the  job 
be  done,  if  at  all  possible,  by  tax-paying 
private  enterprise.  Many  landlords  con- 
tend that  they  do  not  have  the  funds 
and  cannot  borrow  money  on  reasonable 
terms  from  conventional  mortgage  financ- 
ing sources  to  repair  and  rehabilitate 
slum  properties,  particularly  in  declining 
and  minority  group  neighborhoods.  This 
difficulty  stems  in  part  from  the  over- 
whelming emphasis  in  postwar  govern- 
ment housing  programs  upon  financing 
for  new  homes.  Still,  a  large  number  of 
programs  have  been  established  at  various 
governmental  levels  in  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  urban  rehabilitation  prob- 
lem, but  most  of  them  have  been  left 
unused  and  ignored: 

i)  In  1956,  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature authorized  establishment  of  the 
Mortgage  Facilities  Corporation,  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  operates  a  re- 
habilitation mortgage  pool.  Its  stock  is 
owned  by  banks,  insurance  companies 


and  savings  and  loan  associations.  When 
a  loan  is  approved,  each  stockholding 
institution  is  required  to  lend  its  pro 
rata  share,  thus  spreading  widely  the 
risk  on  any  single  loan.  The  Corporation 
was  established  and  is  in  existence  today, 
but  it  has  never  been  vigorously  pushed 
and  has  never  realized  more  than  a  tiny 
fraction  of  its  potential. 

ii)  In  1961,  the  FHA  established  a 
program  of  insurance  for  loans  made  for 
repair  and  renovation,  with  a  maximum 
20-year  repayment  period  and  a  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  of  6%.  The  FHA 
also  has  an  older  second  mortgage  home 
improvement  loan  insurance  program  in 
which  the  usual  terms  were  5-7  years  to 
repay  and  interest  rates  of  8-9%.  The 
new  program  would  seem  to  have  obvious 
value  for  multiple  dwellings,  but  it  has 
been  used  only  in  a  small  way.  Apparently 
banks  do  not  consider  the  rate  high 
enough,  yet  the  5Vi%  return  (after 
deduction  of  of  1%  for  the  FHA 
insurance)  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly 
good  rate  where  the  taxpayers  take  all 
the  risk.  There  has  apparently  also  been 
a  red  tape  barrier  at  FHA. 

iii)  In  1962,  Governor  Rockefeller 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation, 
which  would  be  a  mortgage  pool  operated 
by  the  State.  It  would  obtain  funds  by 
selling  its  own  (tax-exempt)  bonds,  thus 
obtaining  a  lower  borrowing  cost,  and  by 
borrowing  from  banks.  Enabling  legisla- 
tion was  never  passed. 

iv)  Under  legislation  originally  passed 
in  I960  and  amended  in  1962,  the  City 
has  the  power  to  abate  real  estate  taxes 
as  an  incentive  to  renovation.  Landlords 
of  rent-controlled  properties  who  make 
certain  types  of  improvements  (for  ex- 
ample, installation  of  central  heating  or 
hot  water,  renovation  of  kitchens  and 
bathrooms,  replacing  wooden  stairs  with 
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metal  ones)  or  in  certain  cases  those 
who  correct  violations  may  take  8V^% 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  as  a  credit  against 
real  estate  taxes  each  year  for  nine  years, 
so  that  over  that  period  they  can  recover 
75%  of  what  they  have  spent.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  assured  that  for  twelve 
years  there  will  be  no  increase  in  assessed 
valuation  as  a  result  of  the  improvements. 

v)  In  I960,  the  Legislature  authorized, 
and  the  City  appropriated,  an  initial  fund 
of  $1,000,000  to  be  used  for  direct  loans 
to  landlords  to  remove  violations.  The 
loans  would  be  at  4Vi%  for  ten  to 
twenty  years,  with  the  program  to  be 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Re- 
development Board.  In  the  first  two  years 
not  a  single  loan  was  made,  and  so  the 
terms  were  liberalized  in  1962  and  again 
in  1965.  The  1965  Legislature  extended 
maximum  maturity  from  20  to  30  years. 
Yet  the  program  never  got  off  the 
ground. 

vi)  In  1965,  the  City  set  aside 
$1,000,000  of  Poverty  Program  Funds 
to  make  repairs  in  privately  owned 
multiple  dwellings  where  the  landlord 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  The  City 
will  bill  the  landlord. 

vii)  The  1964  Federal  Housing  Act 
established  a  program  of  direct  loans  for 
20  years  at  3%  to  finance  rehabilitation. 
The  1965  Housing  Act  added  a  provision 
for  outright  grants  if  the  owner's  income 
is  very  low. 

These  and  other  programs  should  be 
actively  pressed  by  governmental  authori- 
ties. It  is  inconceivable  that  a  landlord 
be  permitted  to  plead  proverty  as  an 
excuse  for  failure  to  correct  violations 
when  he  can  borrow  practically  all  of 
tne  cost  of  the  work  from  the  City  and 
then  get  a  reduction  in  his  taxes  to 
enable  him  to  repay  the  loan!  We  have 
suggested  aggressive  housing  inspection 
and  prosecution  —  that  is  the  stick.  The 
various  programs  discussed  here  should 
be  used  as  the  carrot. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
it  takes  two  to  tango.  If  a  landlord  does 
not  borrow  money  to  rehabilitate  his 


properties,  part  of  the  fault  may  lie  with 
reluctant  lenders.  We  feel  that  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  pension  funds,  life  in- 
surance companies  and  tax-free  founda- 
tions have  generally  been  derelict  in 
their  social  duty  in  this  area.  They  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  operated  their 
enormous  investment  portfolios  on  the 
principle  of  minimum  risk  and  con- 
ventionally safe  lending.  They  have  in 
general  made  few  loans  in  blighted  areas, 
even  when  offered  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  through  mortgage  pool  arrangements 
which  make  possible  a  board  sharing  of 
risks.  We  feel  that  the  timidity  of  these 
lenders  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
perpetuation  of  slums.  It  seems  to  us 
that  they  have  an  obligation  to  take  the 
lead  in  working  out  new  types  of  financ- 
ing arrangements  to  meet  these  special 
problems. 

#        #        *        *  # 

We  think  it  is  important  at  this  point 
to  make  a  comment  concerning  rent  con- 
trol which  is  frequently  cited  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  persistence  of  slum 
housing  conditions.  It  is  clear  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  any  investment  tends 
to  be  somewhat  less  attractive  when  the 
return  is  limited  and  the  price  that  may 
be  charged  has  a  ceiling.  Still,  the  prices 
at  which  controlled  properties  are  bought 
and  sold  reflect  the  presence  of  controls, 
and  no  building  need  be  operated  at  a 
loss  under  the  rent  regulations.  Further- 
more, astute  speculators  have  recognized 
the  enormous  profit  potential  in  con- 
trolled buildings  where,  under  present 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  the  rent 
ceilings  are  also  a  floor.  In  any  case,  rent 
control  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  is  clear  that  some 
of  our  housing  problems  might  be  solved 
very  rapidly,  at  a  staggering  human  cost, 
if  rent  control  were  abolished  overnight. 
But  we  see  no  likelihood  that  the  voters 
of  the  City,  most  of  whom  are  tenants, 
will  voluntarily  effect  this  change,  at 
least  until  supply  and  demand  are  in 
much  better  balance  than  they  are  now. 
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CONCLUSION:  "IT  IS  NOT  BECAUSE  WE  CAN'T" 


The  vision  of  a  slumless  city  has  been 
dangled  carrot-style  at  election  times  for 
the  past  dozen  years.  Aside  from  these 
quadrennial  reincarnations  this  vision 
remains  neglected  and  unrealized.  Since 
we  do  not  lack  for  appropriate  legislation, 
resources  and  administrative  machinery, 
the  City  Club  can  only  conclude  that  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  past  decade  to 
make  fundamental  and  dramatic  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  sub-standard 
housing  in  New  York,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  total  dedication  and 
commitment  by  the  leadership  of  the 
City. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
said  recently,  "We  are  the  richest  nation 


in  the  history  of  mankind.  When  we  fail 
to  provide  a  decent  home  for  every 
American,  it  is  not  because  we  can't, 
but  because  we  won't."  There  has  been 
nearly  a  century  of  talk  regarding  hous- 
ing. In  1890,  Jacob  Riis'  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives  made  an  awesome  indictment 
of  slum  conditions  in  New  York  City. 

But  words  alone  do  not  eradicate 
slums.  Words  alone  do  not  eliminate  the 
by-products  of  slums.  Words  alone  are 
meaningless  and  hypocritical.  We  have 
had  plenty  of  pilot  projects,  experiments, 
studies,  committees,  and  surveys.  The 
time  has  come  for  massive  and  pointed 
action  by  the  next  Mayor  of  New  York 
City. 
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